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be unreasonable to give him the benefit of a
doubt.

There can, however, be no question as to the
fact that his early manhood was not like that of
his father, who had

" pass'd by the ambush of young days,
Either not assail'd, or victor being charged."

The age was one in which, as Montaigne him-
self says, virtue was hardly a thing that could be
conceived; the word sounded like a term of some
old scholastic jargon: " It is a trinket to hang in
a cabinet, or at the tip of the tongue, as a jewel
is wTorn at the tip of the ear, for an ornament."
His license of manners and morals was never ex-
travagant ; it was less coarse than that of many of
his contemporaries; and his judgment remained
superior to his conduct. He could honour a purity
of life which he himself made no serious effort
to attain. He claims for himself, and doubtless
with justice, that he never deceived, never made a
false promise, and that, though occasionally his
hasty temper might show itself, never was he
treacherous, malicious, or cruel. Beauty and wit
had a charm for him, and beauty in women even
more than wit; yet sometimes out of regard for
the honour of another, he took sides, as he de-
clares, against himself.

In not a few places Montaigne has written
without modesty or reserve; yet we can believe
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